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Dear  Mr.  Jones: 


This  is  the  report  for  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission  on  the 
plans  and  objectives  of  the  University  for  the  next  six  years  that  you 
requested  in  your  memorandum  of  January  20,  1970.  In  response  to 
your  directions  for  preparing  it,  attention  is  first  focused  on  such 
matters  as  the  major  components  of  the  University;  its  functions;  its 
present  status;  statistical  data  to  support  these  preliminary  aspects 
of  the  report;  and  the  constituency  it  serves:  students  at  all  levels 
of  instruction  in  323  degree  programs  and  citizens  of  the  State  in  pub¬ 
lic  service  programs  that  extend  into  virtually  every  community  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  long-range  objectives  and  plans  of  the  University  that  you 
requested  are  then  outlined.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  problems 
of  maintaining  the  present  quality  of  educational  activities,  improv¬ 
ing  that  quality,  and  initiating  new  activities.  Plans  are  presented  in 
three  categories:  one,  those  involving  projected  activities  that  will 
be  relevant  for  all  campuses;  two,  the  projected  activities  of  the 
General  Office;  and  three,  the  projected  activities  of  each  of  the  six 
campuse  s . 

Some  responsibility  for  higher  education  is  shared  by  many  in¬ 
stitutions  and  agencies  in  North  Carolina.  The  University  can  plan 
only  in  terms  of  assumptions  as  to  the  part  of  the  total  responsibility 
it  will  be  called,  on  to  discharge  and  the  portion  of  the  State's  resources 
that  will  be  allocated  to  it  for  that  purpose.  Both  of  these  are  pro¬ 
jected  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  present  trends,  and.  inputs  of 
judgment  from  many  persons  of  high  competence  in  their  respective 
fields . 
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The  plans  projected  herein  have  been  in  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Two  years  ago  a  long-range  plan 
for  the  University,  based  on  a  detailed  study  of  the  State’s  needs,  was 
completed.  This  report  utilizes  much  of  that  study  and  updates  some 
of  the  material  contained  in  it.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  brief  state¬ 
ments  of  projected  plans  come  from  extensive  reports  that  provided 
the  data  for  the  long-range  plan. 

We  refrained  from  giving  the  rationale  for  each  projected  plan 
to  save  your  time  and  that  of  members  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Com¬ 
mission  to  whom  it  is  directed.  In  addition,  much  of  the  rationale 
will  come  to  you  and  to  them  at  a  later  date  in  the  requested  Budgets 
of  this  and  subsequent  years. 


Cordially 


William  Friday 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Major  Components 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  a  single  university  under 
one  Board  of  Trustees  and  president  with  campuses  in  six  geographic 
locations  extending  across  the  State  from  Wilmington  on  the  coast  to 
Asheville  in  the  mountains.  Included  in  the  six  component  institutions 
are  32  schools  and  colleges;  189  departments;  69  other  agencies  sup¬ 
porting  their  teaching,  research,  and  service  activities;  and  an  organi¬ 
zation  sufficient  to  administer  the  academic  affairs,  the  student  affairs, 
and  the  business  affairs  of  an  institution  enrolling  almost  41,  000  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  counties  in  North  Carolina,  all  states  in  the  Union,  and 
65  foreign  countries. 

The  six  campuses  are  now  in  very  different  stages  of  development. 
Each  has  its  own  faculty  and  administrative  organization.  Each  has  its 
own  distinctive  characteristics  and  individuality.  The  programs  on  all 
campuses  are  open  to  both  men  and  women.  All  provide  or  are  preparing 
to  initiate  a  full  offering  of  undergraduate  instruction  in  the  liberal  arts, 
fine  arts,  sciences,  teacher  education,  and  business. 

The  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  a  wide  range  of  professional 
and  graduate  programs  through  the  doctoral  level  and  with  extensive  re¬ 
search  programs,  is  among  the  twenty-five  most  distinguished  universities 


in  the  United  States. 
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North  Carolina  State  University  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  has 
emerged  as  one  of  the  principal  land  grant  universities  in  the  nation 
with  a  broad  list  of  undergraduate,  master's,  doctoral,  and  research 
programs  in  the  technological  and  scientific  fields  of  study,  and,  in  the 
last  decade,  it  has  added  many  degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts. 

The  University  at  Greensboro  is  evolving  from  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege  for  women  into  a  multipurpose  urban  university  with  many  programs 
through  the  master's  level.  Over  the  last  six  years,  it  has  reorganized 
its  administrative  structure  around  schools  and  colleges,  opened  its 
doors  to  men,  and  added  a  number  of  doctoral  programs. 

The  University  at  Charlotte,  which  evolved  from  a  community  col¬ 
lege  to  a  state  -  supported  senior  college  in  1963,  became  the  fourth 
campus  in  1965.  It  is  now  emerging  as  a  multipurpose  urban  university 
with  extensive  plans  for  serving  the  needs  of  the  State's  most  populous 
region.  This  campus  has  experienced  rapid  growth  in  enrollment,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  staff  during  the  last  five  years,  and  recently,  it  has  been  autho¬ 
rized  to  offer  its  first  program  at  the  master's  level. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  campuses  at  Asheville  and  Wilmington, which 
also  evolved  from  community  colleges  to  state  -  supported  senior  colleges 
in  1963,  merged  with  the  University  in  1969.  Their  immediate  goals  are 
those  of  developing  superior  undergraduate  programs  of  an  experimental 
and  less  traditional  nature  and  of  providing  centers  for  carrying  on  the 
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many  public  service  and  other  programs  of  the  University  that  have 
not  previously  been  available  in  their  regions  of  the  State. 

The  principal  executive  officer  of  the  University  is  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  has  and  exercises  full  executive  authority  over  the  campuses 
subject  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Chancellor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  each  campus  and  possesses 
full  executive  authority  over  the  campus  subject  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  President. 

Functions  of  the  University 

In  planning  for  a  university,  it  is  important  to  understand  its  major 
responsibilities  and  to  keep  them  in  clear  perspective. 

The  first  basic  function  of  the  University  is  that  of  good  teaching. 
The  faculty  should  meet  this  obligation  with  distinction  and  their  efforts 
should  provide  students,  both  graduate  and  undergraduate,  with  enriched 
opportunities  for  learning. 

The  second  basic  function  of  the  University  is  that  of  offering  pro¬ 
grams  of  graduate  study  and  research  that  provide  opportunities  for 
original  and  creative  work.  The  University  is  a  center  where  the  limits 
of  knowledge  are  enlarged,  where  new  discoveries  are  made,  and  where 
man's  understanding  of  himself  and  his  world  is  steadily  expanding.  It 
is  in  institutions  such  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  that  men  and 
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women  learn  the  methods  through  which  new  knowledge  can  be  dis¬ 
covered.  Such  institutions  are  the  principal  centers  in  which  scholars 
and  scientists  are  trained. 

The  third  basic  function  of  the  University  is  that  of  providing 
programs  of  professional  education.  The  University  prepares  many 
professional  men  and  women  for  the  State  and  nation.  Among  them 
are  architects,  engineers,  medical  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  librar¬ 
ians,  journalists,  lawyers,  public  school,  college,  and  university 
teachers,  and  many  others. 

The  fourth  basic  function  of  the  University  is  that  of  providing 
continuation  education  and  a  variety  of  public  services.  The  swift 
pace  of  technological  progress,  the  rapid  advance  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  the  growing  desire  of  our  adult  population  for  greater  knowledge  in 
a  diversity  of  fields  send  many  people  back  to  school.  The  outreach 
and  public  service  programs  of  the  University  extend  into  every  county 
of  the  State  and  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  industry, 
business,  the  professions,  government, utilization  of  resources,  and 
many  other  areas. 

Projected  Enrollment  in  the  University  through  1977 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  planning  for  higher  education 
in  North  Carolina  has  been  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  public 
facilities.  Between  I960  and  1969,  the  number  of  college  age  youth 
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(ages  18-21)  in  the  State  increased  about  35  percent  while  the  enroll¬ 
ment  in  all  colleges  and  universities,  public  and  private,  was  increas¬ 
ing  97  percent.  During  this  same  nine-year  period,  enrollment  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  increased  127  percent.  Table  I  shows  the 
growth  picture,  actual  and  projected. 


Table  I 

Actual  and  Projected  Ratios  of  College  Age  Youth 
in  North  Carolina  to  the  Number  Attending  College 
in  the  State  for  Selected  Years  1960-1976 


Y  ear 

College  Age 
Youth  in 

North  Carolina 

Number  Attending 
College  in 

North  Carolina 

Percent 

Ratio  of 

Attendance 

I960 

289, 000 

67,  183 

23.2 

1965 

360, 000 

104, 852 

29.  1 

1969 

390, 600 

132,  135 

33.8 

1970 

402, 000 

138, 400 

34.  4 

1976 

423, 600 

168, 600 

40.  0 

Table  II  shows  the  actual  and  projected  fall  head  count  enrollment 
of  North  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  for  selected  years  from  I960 
to  1976.  It  also  shows  the  distribution  of  that  enrollment  among  the  several 


types  of  institutions  in  the  State  by  percentages. 
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Table  II 


Actual  and  Projected  Total  Enrollment  in  North  Carolina  Colleges 
for  Selected  Years,  1967-76,  with  Percentages  of  the  Total 
who  Enrolled  in  or  are  Projected  to  Enroll  in  Four 
Categories  of  Institutions 


1967 

1969 

1972 

1974 

1976 

Total  Enrollment 

120, 558 

132,  135 

150, 200 

160, 200 

168, 600 

University  of  North 

Carolina 

30.  4 

31.7 

32. 6 

33.  5 

34.  7 

Private  Colleges  and 
Univer  sitie  s 

38.  9 

36.  2 

32.  6 

30.  2 

27.  8 

Regional  Universities 

26.  1 

25.  6 

25.  4 

25.  2 

24.  5 

Community  Colleges 

4.  6 

6.  5 

9.  4 

11.1 

13.  0 

Total 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

The  total  North  Carolina  enrollment  figures  in  Table  II  for  the  second 
year  of  the  next  three  biennia  are  projected  from  the  most  recent  trends  in 
the  four  types  of  institutions.  The  percentages  for  institutions  other  than 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  also  based  on  a  projection  of  recent 
trends  which  show  the  community  colleges  increasing  its  proportion  of  the 
total,  the  regional  universities  holding  fairly  steady,  and  the  private  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  losing  sharply. 

The  projections  for  the  University  in  Table  II  are  based  on  a  careful 
updating  of  enrollment  estimates  completed  in  1967  and  included  in  a  long- 
range  planning  report  for  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  To  make  the  per- 
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centages  comparable,  the  Asheville  and  Wilmington  figures  for  1967 
were  added  to  those  for  the  other  four  campuses.  The  1967  projection 
was  about  4  percent  below  the  enrollment  actually  realized  in  the  fall  of 
1969,  and  this  has  be  en  taken  into  account  in  making  the  new  estimates. 
Furthermore,  the  projections  assume  a  15  percent  limitation  on  out-of- 
state  undergraduate  and  professional  degree  students  and  a  probability 
that  out-of-state  graduate  students  would  not  exceed  50  percent. 

Tables  III-VIII  show  the  enrollment  projections  in  detail  for  each 
of  the  six  campuses  through  1976-77.  The  fall  semester  head  count 
enrollment  in  detail  and  a  summary  are  presented  in  Tables  III-IV  which 
project  an  increase  between  1970  and  1976  of  about  70  percent  at  Asheville, 
11.8  percent  at  Chapel  Hill,  168  percent  at  Charlotte,  40  percent  at 
Greensboro,  21.4  percent  at  Raleigh,  45.  1  percent  at  Wilmington,  and 
a  total  increase  of  33.  7  percent  from  40,  956  to  58,  564  during  the  six-year 
pe  riod . 

Tables  V-VI  show  the  average  yearly  full-time  equivalent  enroll¬ 
ment  in  detail  and  a  summary  for  the  six  campuses.  It  runs  about  15 
percent  below  the  fall  head  count  and  includes  the  figures  on  which  "A" 
Budget  requests  are  based.  A  total  increase  of  32.8  percent  for  the 
University  is  projected  over  the  next  three  biennia.  This  is  about  the 
equivalent  of  the  combined  yearly  average  FTE  enrollments  of  Charlotte 


and  Raleigh  for  1969-70. 
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Table  III 

PROJECTED  HEAD  COUNT  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER, 
1970-76,  WITH  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1969, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Asheville 

Undergraduate 

869 

1, 025 

1,  145 

1, 265 

1,  355 

1, 47  5 

1,  615 

1,  740 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

Undergraduate 

10, 249 

11, 292 

11, 420 

11, 700 

1 1, 875 

12,  150 

12,  150 

12,  150 

Graduate 

3,  607 

3,  500 

3,  600 

3,  600 

3,  600 

3,  600 

3,  600 

3,  600 

Law 

545 

565 

585 

600 

625 

650 

650 

650 

Total 

14, 401 

15, 357 

15, 605 

15,  900 

16, 100 

16, 400 

16, 400 

16, 400 

Health  Affairs 

Undergraduate 

893 

945 

1,012 

1,  069 

1,  074 

1,118 

1,  135 

1,  296 

Graduate 

609 

683 

739 

783 

840 

880 

1,  013 

1,  102 

Dentistry 

222 

240 

260 

280 

294 

294 

294 

294 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

Other* 

298 

336 

388 

428 

458 

484 

504 

530 

Total 

2,  327 

2,  538 

2,  756 

2,  938 

3,  058 

3,  168 

3,  338 

3,  614 

Academic  Affairs 

and  Health  Affairs 

(Total)  Chapel  Hill 

Undergraduate 

1 1, 142 

12, 237 

12, 432 

12, 769 

12, 949 

13, 268 

13, 285 

13,  446 

Graduate 

4,  216 

4,  183 

4,  339 

4,  383 

4,  440 

4,  480 

4,  613 

4,  702 

Law 

545 

565 

585 

600 

625 

650 

650 

650 

Dentistry 

222 

240 

260 

280 

294 

294 

294 

294 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

Othe  r* 

298 

336 

388 

428 

458 

484 

504 

530 

Total 

16,  728 

17, 895 

18, 361 

18, 838 

19, 158 

19, 568 

19, 738 

20,  014 

Charlotte 

Undergraduate 

2,  922 

3, 450 

3,  975 

4,  700 

5,  425 

6,  250 

7,  250 

8,  615 

Graduate 

163 

350 

560 

725 

925 

1,  150 

1,  350 

1,  585 

Total 

3,  085 

3,  800 

4,  535 

5,  425 

6,  350 

7, 400 

8,  600 

10, 200 

Greensboro 

Unde  rgraduate 

4,  865 

5,  162 

5,  426 

5,  732 

5,  797 

5,  907 

5,  963 

6,  011 

Graduate 

1,  558 

1,  764 

1, 996 

2,  237 

2,  385 

2,  546 

2,  795 

3,  042 

Total 

6,  423 

6,  926 

7, 422 

7, 969 

8,  182 

8,  453 

8,  758 

9,  053 

Table  III 
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PROJECTED  HEAD  COUNT  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER, 
1970-76,  WITH  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1969, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (continued) 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Raleigh** 

Undergraduate 

Graduate 

10, Z  1 2 

2,  214 

10, 458 
2,  234 

10, 858 
2,  269 

1  1, 455 

2,  329 

1 1, 794 

2,  478 

12,  157 
2,  639 

12, 429 
2,  754 

12, 557 
2,  852 

Total 

12, 426 

12, 692 

13, 127 

13, 784 

14, 272 

14, 796 

15,  183 

15, 409 

Wilmington 


Undergraduate 

1, 425 

1, 475 

1,610 

1,7  18 

1, 845 

1,  995 

2,  082 

2,  148 

Grand  Totals 

Undergraduate 

31, 435 

33, 807 

35, 446 

37, 639 

39, 165 

41, 052 

42, 624 

44, 517 

Graduate 

8,  151 

8,  531 

9,  164 

9,  674 

10, 228 

10,  815 

11,512 

12,  181 

Law 

545 

565 

585 

600 

625 

650 

650 

650 

Dentistry 

222 

240 

260 

280 

294 

294 

294 

294 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

Other  * 

298 

336 

388 

428 

458 

484 

504 

530 

40, 956 

43,813 

46, 200 

48, 999 

51, 162 

53, 687 

55, 976 

58, 564 

*  Includes  Interns,  Residents,  and  Fellows  in  Medical  School  and  other  non-degree  credit 
students  in  Health  Affairs. 

**  Agricultural  Institute  students  are  not  included  in  this  table.  They  are  projected  in 
Table  VIII  in  the  extension  full-time  equivalent  enrollment. 


5/5/70 
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Table  IV 

PROJECTED  HEAD  COUNT  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  SEMESTER, 
1970-76,  WITH  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1969, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (Summary) 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Asheville 

869 

1,  025 

1,  145 

1, 265 

1,  355 

1, 475 

1,  615 

1,  740 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

14,  401 

15, 357 

15, 605 

15, 900 

16, 100 

16, 400 

16, 400 

16, 400 

Health  Affairs 

2,  327 

2,  538 

2,  756 

2,  938 

3,  058 

3,  168 

3,  338 

3,  614 

Total 

16, 728 

17, 895 

18, 361 

18, 838 

19,  158 

19, 568 

19, 738 

20,  014 

Charlotte 

3,  085 

3, 800 

4,  535 

5,  425 

6,  350 

7,  400 

8,  600 

10, 200 

Greensboro 

6,  423 

6,  926 

7,  422 

7, 969 

8,  182 

8,  453 

8,  758 

9,  053 

Raleigh 

12, 426 

12, 692 

13,  127 

13, 784 

14, 272 

14,  796 

15,  183 

15, 409 

Wilmington 

1, 425 

1, 475 

1,  610 

1,718 

1,  845 

1,  995 

2,  082 

2,  148 

Grand  Total 

40,  956 

43, 813 

46,  200 

48, 999 

51, 162 

53, 687 

55, 976 

58, 564 

May  13,  1970 


Table  V 


PROJECTED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  1970-76  WITH  THE  ACTUAL  AYFTE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1969-70, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Asheville 

Undergraduate 

765 

850 

925 

1, 025 

1,  125 

1, 225 

1,  350 

1, 450 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

Undergraduate 

9,  670 

10, 414 

10, 651 

10, 946 

11, 225 

1 1,  681 

1 1,  681 

1 1,  681 

Graduate 

2,669 

3,  080 

3,  160 

3,  160 

3,  160 

3,  160 

3,  160 

3,  160 

Law 

528 

560 

579 

594 

615 

643 

643 

643 

Total 

12, 867 

14, 054 

14, 390 

14, 700 

15, 000 

15, 484 

15, 484 

15, 484 

Health  Affairs 

Undergraduate 

867 

921 

987 

1,  044 

1,  048 

1,  091 

1,  107 

1,  268 

Graduate 

530 

589 

637 

672 

719 

755 

871 

946 

Denti  stry 

220 

238 

258 

278 

291 

291 

291 

291 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

Other  * 

208 

236 

276 

305 

320 

337 

350 

367 

Total 

2,  130 

2,  318 

2,  515 

2,  677 

2,  770 

2,  866 

3,011 

3,  264 

Academic  Affairs 

and  Health  Affairs 

Total  -  Chapel 

Hill 

Undergraduate 

10, 537 

11, 335 

1 1, 638 

1 1, 990 

12,273 

12, 772 

12, 788 

12, 949 

Graduate 

3,  199 

3, 669 

3,  797 

3,832 

3, 879 

3,  915 

4,  031 

4,  106 

Dentistry 

220 

238 

258 

278 

291 

291 

291 

291 

Law 

528 

560 

579 

594 

615 

643 

643 

643 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

Other  * 

208 

236 

276 

305 

320 

337 

350 

367 

Total 

14, 997 

16, 372 

16, 905 

17, 377 

17, 770 

18, 350 

18, 495 

18, 748 

Charlotte 

Undergraduate 

2,  527 

2,  948 

3, 487 

4,  119 

4,  647 

5,  222 

5,  966 

7,  132 

Graduate 

55 

206 

304 

435 

555 

667 

742 

824 

Total 

2,  582 

3,  154 

3,  791 

4,  554 

5,  202 

5,889 

6,  708 

7,956 

Greensboro 

Undergraduate 

4,  589 

4,  826 

5,  120 

5, 409 

5, 470 

5,  574 

5,  627 

5,  672 

Graduate 

974 

1,  176 

1,  377 

1,  598 

1,  767 

1, 959 

2,  150 

2,  340 

Total 

5,  563 

6,  002 

6,  497 

7,  007 

7, 237 

7,  533 

7,  777 

8,  012 

12 


Table  V 

PROJECTED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  1970-76  WITH  THE  ACTUAL  AYFTE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  1969-70, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (continued) 


1969-70  1970-71  1971-72  1972-73  1973-74  1974-75  1975-76  1976-77 


Raleigh 


Undergraduate 

8,999 

9,271 

9,  578 

Graduate 

1,519 

1,  504 

1,  522 

Total 

10, 518 

10, 775 

1 1, 100 

Wilmington 

Undergraduate 

1,  308 

1,  350 

1, 470 

Grand  Totals 
Unde  r  graduate 

28, 725 

30, 580 

32, 218 

Graduate 

5,  747 

6,  555 

7, 000 

Law 

528 

560 

579 

Dentistry 

220 

238 

258 

Medicine 

305 

334 

357 

Other  * 

208 

236 

276 

Total 

35, 733 

38, 503 

40, 688 

*  Includes  Interns,  Residents,  and  Fellows  in 
students  in  Health  Affair s . 


10, 140 

10, 392 

10, 712 

10, 952 

1 1, 065 

1,  560 

1,666 

1,  780 

1, 861 

1, 932 

11, 700 

12, 058 

12, 492 

12,813 

12, 997 

1,  570 

1,  697 

1, 835 

1,915 

1,  976 

34, 253 

35, 604 

37, 340 

38, 598 

40, 244 

7,  425 

7, 867 

8,  321 

8,  784 

9,  202 

594 

615 

643 

643 

643 

278 

291 

291 

291 

291 

378 

392 

392 

392 

392 

305 

320 

337 

350 

367 

43, 233 

45, 089 

47, 324 

49, 058 

51, 139 

Medical  School  and  other  non-degree  credit 


5/5/70 
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Table  VI 

PROJECTED  AVERAGE  YEARLY  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT 
FOR  1970-76  WITH  THE  ACTUAL  AYFTE  ENROLLMENT 

FOR  1969-70, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (Summary) 


1969-70  1970-71  1971-72 


Asheville 

765 

850 

925 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

Health  Affairs 

Total 

12, 867 
2,  130 
14, 997 

14, 054 
2,  318 
16,  372 

14, 390 
2,  515 
16, 905 

Charlotte 

2,  582 

3,  154 

3,  791 

Greensboro 

5,  563 

6,  002 

6,  497 

Raleigh 

10, 518 

10,  775 

1 1,  100 

W  ilmington 

1,  308 

1,  350 

1, 470 

Grand  Total 

35, 733 

38, 503 

40, 688 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

1,  025 

1,  125 

1, 225 

1,  350 

1, 450 

14, 700 

2,  677 
17, 377 

15, 000 
2,  770 
17, 770 

15, 484 
2,  866 
18, 350 

15, 484 
3,  01  1 
18, 495 

15, 484 
3,  264 
18, 748 

4,  554 

5,  202 

5,  889 

6,  708 

7,  956 

7,  007 

7,  237 

7,  533 

7,  777 

8,  012 

11,  700 

12, 058 

12, 492 

12,813 

12, 997 

1,  570 

1,  697 

1,835 

1,915 

1, 976 

43, 233 

45, 089 

47, 324 

49, 058 

51,  139 

May  1  3 


1970 
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Table  VII 

PROJECTED  SUMMER  SESSION  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT, 
1970-76,  WITH  ACTUAL  FTE  ENROLLMENT  FOR  THE 
SUMMER  SESSION  OF  1969,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Campus 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

Asheville 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

1 10 

120 

130 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 
Health  Affairs 

1, 834 
226 

1, 926 
267 

2,  022 
315 

2,  123 
344 

2,  229 
387 

2,  341 
413 

2,  458 
460 

2,  580 
483 

Charlotte 

470 

593 

727 

853 

1, 000 

1,  175 

1,  300 

1,  500 

Greensboro 

601 

638 

670 

700 

735 

772 

810 

851 

Raleigh 

1,  367 

1, 400 

1, 427 

1, 472 

1,  525 

1,  578 

1 ,  646 

1,  697 

Wilmington 

242 

270 

285 

320 

350 

400 

425 

450 

Total* 

4,  800 

5,  164 

5,  526 

5,  902 

6,  326 

6,  789 

7,219 

7,  691 

*  The  Summer  Session  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  is  obtained  by  dividing  the 
head  count  enrollment  by  6. 


5/21/70 
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Table  VIII 

PROJECTED  EXTENSION  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  ENROLLMENT, 
1969-77,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Campus 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

1973-74 

1974-75 

1975-76 

1976-77 

Asheville 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic 

Affairs 

2,  111 

2,  221 

2,  334 

2,  456 

2,  579 

2,  708 

2,  843 

2, 

985 

Health 

Affair  s 

256 

283 

293 

300 

309 

320 

334 

346 

Charlotte 

- 

- 

300 

425 

500 

650 

800 

975 

Greensboro 

308 

338 

381 

423 

465 

511 

562 

618 

Raleigh 

487 

521 

555 

589 

623 

657 

689 

723 

W  ilmington 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

Total* 

3,  162 

3,  363 

3,  863 

4,  193 

4,  476 

4,  846 

5,  228 

5, 

647 

*  Credit  courses  are  equated  on  the  basis  of  semester  hours  and  non-credit  courses  are 
equated  on  the  basis  of  contact  hours. 


5/Z1/70 
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Table  VII  projects  a  yearly  average  FTE  Summer  Session  enroll¬ 
ment  increase  of  about  49  percent  and  Table  VIII  a  yearly  average  FTE 
extension  enrollment  increase  of  64  percent.  These  two  functions  com¬ 
bined  were  almost  equivalent  to  the  1969-70  yearly  average  FTE  enroll¬ 
ments  of  Greensboro  and  Charlotte. 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  eight  tables  pre¬ 
sented  above: 

1.  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  was  responsible 
for  31.7  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  all  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State  in  1969-70,  will  be  called  on 
to  teach  34.  7  percent  in  1976-77  if  the  present  trend  con¬ 
tinue  s . 

2.  The  enrollment  at  Asheville  which  will  continue  as  an 
undergraduate  institution  will  probably  increase  about 
70  percent  between  1970-7  1  and  1976-77.  Summer  en¬ 
rollment,  because  of  the  location  and  facilities,  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  increase  about  86  percent  during  the  same 
period. 

3.  There  are  plans  for  a  42  percent  expansion  of  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs  at  Chapel  Hill 
betweem  1970  and  1976  to  meet  the  State's  need  for 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other  health  personnel. 

4.  Undergraduate  enrollment  in  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  at  Chapel  Hill  probably  will  increase  7.  6  percent 
over  1970-71  by  1974-75  and  then  level  off  at  12,  150. 
Enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  will  remain  constant 
at  about  3,600  through  1976-77.  The  summer  and  ex¬ 
tension  enrollments  will  increase  about  36  percent  during 
this  period. 

5.  Charlotte  may  have  a  168  percent  increase  in  head  count 
enrollment  over  the  next  six  years.  Because  of  an  antici¬ 
pated  increase  in  part-time  graduate  students,  the  pro- 
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jected  increase  in  average  yearly  full-time  equiva¬ 
lent  enrollment  may  not  exceed  152  percent.  Simi¬ 
lar  relative  increases  are  also  expected  in  summer 
and  extension  enrollment  predicated  on  the  demands 
of  the  metropolitan  area  in  which  it  is  located  and  the 
advantages  of  a  fully  air-conditioned  plant.  The  most 
rapid  growth  both  in  numbers  and  proportion  among 
the  campuses  will  probably  occur  at  Charlotte. 

6.  Undergraduate  enrollment  is  expected  to  increase  over 
16  percent  at  Greensboro  in  the  next  six  years  on  both 
the  head  count  and  full-time  equivalent  bases.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  of 
undergraduate  men  will  increase  and  that  of  women  re¬ 
main  about  constant  at  approximately  4,  400.  Graduate 
enrollment  is  projected  to  increase  around  70  percent 
on  the  head  count  basis  and  100  percent  on  the  full-time 
equivalent  basis,  reflecting  an  anticipated  increase  in 
graduate  students  in  residence  over  part-time  commuters. 
Greensboro  is  also  projecting  a  40  percent  increase  in 
summer  enrollment  and  100  percent  in  extension  that  is 
predicated  on  the  needs  of  the  metropolitan  area  in  which 
it  is  located. 

7.  An  expansion  ranging  from  20  to  27  percent  is  projected 
for  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  over  the 
next  six  years  in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  summer 
enrollments  with  an  increase  of  about  50  percent  in 
extension  enrollment,  the  latter  reflecting  the  statewide 
activities  of  this  campus. 

8.  Enrollment  at  Wilmington  will  probably  increase  about 

41  percent  between  1970-71  and  1976-77  with  the  emphasis 
remaining  on  undergraduate  education.  It  is  anticipated 
that  summer  enrollment  will  increase  86  percent  because 
of  the  location  and  the  completely  air-conditioned  plant, 
which  will  include  dormitories  in  1972. 


Degree  Programs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  within  its  six  campuses 


one  of  the  richest  and  most  varied  academic  programs  in  the  nation 
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equaled  or  exceeded  in  its  comprehensiveness  by  fewer  than  ten  other 
institutions.  Table  IX  shows  the  34  areas  in  which  degree  programs 
are  offered.  Some  of  these,  such  as  agriculture,  biological  sciences, 
engineering,  education,  fine  arts,  foreign  languages,  health  profe ssions , 
and  social  sciences,  have  many  subdivisions.  Counting  each  major 
field  in  which  the  bachelor's  degree  is  offered  only  once  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  offered  on  more  than  one  campus,  there  are  113  such 
fields.  There  are  also  121  major  fields  in  which  the  master's  and 
86  in  which  the  doctoral  degrees  are  offered.  In  addition,  the  profes¬ 
sional  degrees  of  M.  D.  ,  D.  D.  S.  ,  and  J.  D.  are  available  making  a 
total  of  323  degree  programs  in  the  University.  The  following  shows 
the  total  by  categories  of  all  degree  programs  offered  on  the  six 
campuse  s : 


Chapel 

Asheville  Hill  Charlotte  Greensboro  Raleigh  Wilmington  Total 


Bachelor' s 

17 

56 

26 

48 

64 

20 

231 

Master '  s 

66 

1 

36 

69 

172 

Doctoral 

51 

12 

38 

101 

M.  D.  ,  D.  D.  S. 
and  J.  D. 

3 

3 

Total 

17 

176 

27 

96 

171 

20 

507 

The  above  summary  includes  many  similarities  in  the  humanities, 


social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  teacher  education,  and  business  admin- 


Table  IX 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  MAJOR  FIELDS  IN  WHICH  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 
ARE  OFFERED  AT  THE  BACHELOR'S,  MASTER'S,  AND  DOCTOR'S 
LEVELS  ON  THE  SIX  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA,  EXCLUDING  DUPLICATIONS,  APRIL  1970 


Field  Bachelor's 


Afro-American  Studies  and 

African  Studies  1 

Agriculture  10 

Biological  Sciences  11 

Business  3 

City  and  Regional  Planning 

Computer  Science  1 

Design  3 

Education  13 

Engineering  13 

English  and  Literature  2 

Fine  Arts  5 

Foreign  Languages  and  Literature  5 

Forest  Resources  2 

Geography  1 

Health  Professions  8 

Home  Economics  7 

Information  Science 

Journalism  1 

Law  1 

Library  Science 
Marine  Sciences 

Mathematical  Subjects  4 

Operations  and  Systems  Analysis 
Philosophy  1 

Physical  Sciences  3 

Psychology  1 

Recreation  1 

Religion  1 

Social  Sciences  12 

Social  Work 

Speech  1 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
Technology  in  International 
Development 

Textiles  2 

Total*  113 


Master '  s 


8 

13 

1 

1 

4 

21 

10 

2 

6 

6 

2 

1 

9 

5 
1 
1 

1 

1 

6 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

121 


Doc  tor '  s 


6 

13 

1 

1 


13 

9 

2 

2 

4 
2 
1 
6 

5 

1 


1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

1 


6 


_1_ 

86 


*  In  addition,  the  M.  D.  ,  D.  D.  S.  ,  and  J.  D.  Degrees  are  offered. 
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istration  at  the  undergraduate  level  and  a  smaller  number  at  the  grad¬ 
uate  level. 

Table  X  shows  a  projection  of  the  number  of  degrees  at  all  levels 
that  it  is  anticipated  will  be  awarded  by  each  campus  of  the  University 
each  year  from  1969-70  through  1976-77.  The  projections  are  based 
on  a  careful  study  of  recent  trends  in  enrollment  and,  especially  at 
the  doctoral  level,  on  the  probable  demand  for  the  output.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  degree  granting  status 
of  the  six  campuses  during  the  next  six  years.  All  will  offer  the 
bachelor's  degree,  three  the  doctoral,  and  one  the  M.  D.  ,  D.D.S.,  and 
J.D.  The  two  campuses  that  do  not  now  offer  the  master's  may  initiate 
a  few  programs,  especially  for  teachers.  A  number  of  new  degree  pro¬ 
grams  at  all  levels  are  planned  for  initiation  on  appropriate  campuses, 
and  Charlotte  will  be  assembling  resources  for  undertaking  some  doctoral 
degrees  after  1977.  Furthermore,  if  sufficient  demand  for  expansion 
beyond  present  plans  should  develop,  prompt  action  will  be  taken  to  meet 
any  demonstrated  needs  within  the  limits  of  available  resources. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  awards  about  10 
degrees  for  every  36  yearly  average  full-time  equivalent  students  re¬ 
gistered  in  a  calendar  year.  This  reflects  the  large  number  of  master's 
degrees  awarded  by  that  campus.  The  average  for  the  University  as  a 
whole  is  10  out  of  48  and  for  the  undergraduate  campuses  about  10  out  of 
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Table  X 


DEGREES  PROJECTED  FOR  AWARD  BY  THE  SIX  CAMPUSES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  EACH  YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1970-77 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Bachelor '  s 

Asheville 

1  10 

121 

133 

146 

160 

176 

193 

212 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

2,  500 

2,  600 

2,  700 

2, 800 

2,  900 

2,  950 

3,  000 

3,  000 

Health  Affairs 

224 

216 

239 

274 

304 

337 

355 

359 

Charlotte 

369 

590 

755 

890 

1, 000 

1,  080 

1,  150 

1, 240 

Greensboro 

831 

873 

945 

956 

974 

1,013 

1, 021 

1, 030 

Raleigh 

1,  693 

1,  571 

1, 832 

1,919 

1,  973 

2,  024 

2,  119 

2,  172 

Wilmington 

216 

226 

242 

278 

300 

335 

345 

393 

Total 

5,  943 

6,  197 

6,  846 

7, 263 

7,  611 

7,915 

8,  183 

8,  406 

Master's 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

850 

860 

870 

875 

875 

875 

875 

875 

Health  Affairs 

281 

302 

319 

344 

368 

394 

457 

482 

Charlotte 

1 

30 

45 

70 

100 

140 

190 

260 

Greensboro 

275 

311 

357 

381 

407 

447 

501 

550 

Raleigh 

431 

457 

464 

453 

482 

539 

563 

583 

Wilmington 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

20 

40 

70 

Total 

1, 838 

1, 960 

2,  055 

2,  123 

2,  242 

2,  415 

2,  626 

2,  820 

Doctor 1  s 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

215 

220 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

225 

Health  Affairs 

45 

52 

50 

59 

64 

67 

69 

72 

Greensboro 

7 

9 

10 

1  3 

16 

19 

22 

25 

Raleigh 

141 

142 

144 

148 

157 

168 

175 

181 

Total 

408 

423 

429 

445 

462 

479 

491 

503 

Professional 

Chapel  Hill 

Law  (J.  D.  ) 

150 

160 

170 

180 

190 

200 

200 

200 

Dentistry  (D.  D.  S.  ) 

47 

56 

57 

60 

75 

75 

75 

75 

Medicine  (M.  D.  ) 

71 

77 

77 

84 

98 

98 

98 

98 

268 

293 

304 

324 

363 

373 

373 

373 

Grand  Total 

8,  457 

8, 873 

9,  634 

10, 155 

10, 678 

11,  182 

1 1, 673 

12, 102 
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Between  1971  and.  1977,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  bach¬ 
elor's  degrees  awarded  by  campuses  of  the  University  will  increase 
35.  6  percent;  of  master's,  44  percent;  of  doctoral,  42.  5  percent;  of 
J.D.,  33.3percent;ofD.D.S.  ,  57.4  perce nt;  and  of  M.D.  ,  38  percent. 
The  total  projected  increase  from  8,  873  to  12,  102  in  the  six-year  period 
averages  538  a  year;  however,  the  anticipated  increase  for  the  third 
biennium  is  28  percent  less  than  that  for  the  first.  This  reflects  the 
projected  leveling  off  of  undergraduate  enrollment  at  both  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh  in  the  1975-77  biennium.  Nevertheless,  undergraduates 
will  continue  to  constitute  78  percent  of  the  yearly  average  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  and  receive  70  percent  of  the  degrees  awarded 
in  1976-77  on  the  basis  of  present  projections. 

Status  of  Support  for  Research 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  designated  by  law  as  "the 
primary  state  -  supported  agency  for  research  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  pure  and  applied."  In  response  to  this  mandate,  research  is 
allied  with  instruction  in  planning  the  academic  program  of  most  schools 
and  departments.  The  discovery  of  new  knowledge  is  considered  just 
as  much  the  obligation  of  the  scholar  as  the  transmission  of  accumulated 
knowledge.  Where  the  nature  of  a  problem  or  a  broad  field  requires  an 
interdisciplinary  approach,  an  institute,  center,  laboratory,  or  other 
form  of  organization  is  created  to  deal  with  it.  Many  of  the  agencies 
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listed,  in  the  next  section  of  this  report  (pp.  28-29  )  have  as  their  major 
purpose  that  of  conducting  pure  or  applied  research  in  some  broad 
field  of  vital  interest  to  the  State  such  as  health,  agriculture,  the  social 
sciences,  or  marine  sciences. 

The  six  campuses  of  the  University  vary  widely  in  their  research 
orientation.  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh,  with  their  extensive  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  and  faculties,  attract  numerous  research  and  training  contracts 
and  grants  from  the  Federal  Government,  foundations,  industry,  and 
private  donors.  Chapel  Hill,  in  1968,  received  $21, 709,  000  from  various 
federal  sources  for  research  and  training  and  stood  forty-first  in  this 
respect  among  United  States  universities.  Raleigh  received  $13,916,000 
and  stood  seventy-third.  In  1968-69,  Chapel  Hill  received,  from  all 
sources,  491  grants  and  contracts  worth  $27,  522,  527,  and  had  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1,909,000  available  from  State  and  other  funds  for  organized  re¬ 
search.  On  January  1,  1970,  Raleigh  had  218  active  grants  and  contracts 
worth  $37,  203,  000  with  $11,  186,  000  available  for  use  in  1970.  Furthermore, 
this  campus  has  available  from  other  sources  (State,  Federal,  and  private) 
an  additional  $11, 474,  000  for  1970  making  a  total  of  $22,  660,  000. 

The  funds  available  at  the  other  four  campuses  for  research  and 
training  have  been  comparatively  small.  Sharp  increases  will  be  re¬ 
quired  at  both  Greensboro  and  Charlotte,  and  some  increase  will  be 
necessary  at  Asheville  and  Wilmington  to  enable  these  campuses  to  at¬ 
tract  faculty  and  develop  academic  programs  consistent  with  their  stated 


functions . 
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It  is  clear  that  the  ability  of  the  campuses  at  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh 
to  carry  out  with  distinction  their  respective  missions  as  multipurpose 
universities  depends  on  the  availability  of  substantial  support  from  Federal 
State,  and  private  sources  for  research  and  for  the  training  of  scholars 
and  professional  personnel  to  conduct  pure  and  applied  research.  This 
is  the  situation  at  this  critical  juncture  when  the  future  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  support  of  higher  education  is  unpredictable. 

Continuing  Education  and  Public  Service  Programs 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  for  more  than  fifty  years 
been  directed  by  statute  to  "extend  its  influence  and  usefulness  as  far 
as  possible  to  persons  of  the  State  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages  as  resident  students  ..."  In  responding  to  this  man¬ 
date,  it  has  gradually  become  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of  activities 
that  affect  the  health,  wealth,  safety,  and  happiness  of  the  great  majority 
of  North  Carolinians  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  agriculture,  industry, 
business,  government,  health  agencies,  educational  institutions,  and  com¬ 
munications  media.  The  coordination  of  this  important  function  has  been 
made  the  responsibility  of  a  vice  president  in  the  General  Office. 

Some  of  the  extension  and  public  service  activities  involve  courses 
that  are  taken  for  college  credit  by  teachers,  engineers,  business  per¬ 
sonnel,  social  workers,  and  many  persons  who  want  to  broaden  their  under 
standing  in  a  special  field.  Others  center  around  noncredit  conferences, 
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institutes,  and  seminars  for  groups  with  common  professional,  voca¬ 
tional,  scientific  or  cultural  interests  such  as  physicians,  farmers, 
ecologists,  or  musicians.  These  credit  and  noncredit  programs  utilize 
the  resources  of  appropriate  schools,  departments,  and  other  divisions 
of  the  University.  Table  XI  shows  that  there  were  62,  403  registrations 
in  University  extension  programs  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  over 
two- thirds  of  which  were  noncredit.  The  table  also  indicates  that  the 
Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses,  with  approximately  30,  000  and  23,  000 
registrations  respectively,  carry  the  chief  responsibility  for  this  type  of 
activity.  However,  Greensboro  and  Charlotte  have  growing  programs, 
and,  as  they  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  urban  centers  in  which  they  are 
located,  each  should  increase  the  scope  and  variety  of  its  activities.  In 
the  next  six  years,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  resources  of  the  Asheville  and 
Wilmington  campuses  will  also  become  increasingly  available  for  extension 
activities. 

Credit  and  noncredit  courses  are  an  index  to  only  one  segment  of  the 
University's  public  service  activities.  It  serves  the  needs  of  the  State  in  a 
great  variety  of  other  ways  that  can  be  illustrated  best  by  reference  to  three 
of  the  outreach  agencies  that  have  been  established  for  this  purpose  and 
giving  a  fairly  complete  list  of  other  such  agencies. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  North  Carolina  State  University, 
with  a  professional  staff  of  over  1, 000  and  offices  in  each  of  the  100  counties 
in  the  State,  provides  services  to  the  148,000  farms,  the  800,000  farm 
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Table  XI 


REGISTRATIONS  IN  CREDIT  AND  NONCREDIT  EXTENSION  PROGRAMS 

ON  FIVE  CAMPUSES  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
JULY  1,  1968  -  JUNE  30,  1969 


Campus 

Credit 

Noncredit 

Total 

A  she  ville 

9 

78 

87 

Chapel  Hill 

Academic  Affairs 

Health  Affairs 

5,  330 

21, 660 

3,  588 

26, 990 
3,  588 

Charlotte 

1,  115 

2,  130 

3,  245 

Greensboro 

1, 265 

4,  270 

5,  535 

R  aleigh 

12, 140 

10, 818 

22, 958 

19,859  42,544  62,403 
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residents,  60,000  4-H  Club  members,  and  36,000  Extension  homemaker 
club  members.  Last  year,  about  1,000  on-farm  tests  were  conducted 
and  almost  2,  000,  000  copies  of  publications  were  provided  by  this  service. 
Furthermore,  the  16  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  located  over  the 
State  and  the  Extension  Service  together  have  done  much  to  transform  both 
the  agricultural  economy  and  rural  life  throughout  the  State. 

North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital  at  Chapel  Hill,  with  a  capacity  of 
400  beds,  admitted  a  total  of  over  1  1,000  patients  last  year  from  across 
the  State.  In  addition,  there  were  over  130,000  visits  to  the  outpatient 
clinic  of  the  hospital.  Furthermore,  the  continuing  education  programs 
of  the  Medical  School  provide  practicing  physicians  access  to  the  best 
and  latest  information  on  health  care.  A  special  division  of  the  School 
maintains  liaison  with  community  hospitals  and  their  medical  staff  in  all 
parts  of  the  State  with  the  objective  of  developing  training  centers  that 
will  orient  students  toward  careers  in  community  practice.  Last  year  the 
medical  faculty  made  around  1,000  visits  in  1  1  North  Carolina  communities. 

The  University  Educational  Television  Network,  coordinated  by  a 
Director  in  the  General  Administration  office  of  the  University,  now  provides 
programming  that  is  available  to  78  percent  of  the  population  in  North 
Carolina  and  will  soon  be  available  to  over  92  percent.  This  year  televised 
instruction  went  to  68,000  public  school  pupils.  The  Network  has  studios  on 
the  Chapel  Hill,  Greensboro,  and  Raleigh  campuses.  Its  transmitter  facili¬ 
ties  are  located  at  Chapel  Hill,  Columbia,  Linville,  Concord,  and  Asheville 
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with  facilities  under  construction  or  planned  at  Delco  near  Wilmington, 
Farmville,  and  Sauratown  Mountain  near  Winston-Salem. 

The  three  brief  descriptions  above  are  illustrative  of  the  extensive 
comments  that  could  be  made  about  each  of  the  public  service  enterprises 
in  the  following  list: 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  NCSU-R 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  NCSU-R 
Air  Pollution  Consortium,  Inte rinstitutional 
Anthropology-Archaeology  Research  Laboratory,  UNC-CH 
Ackland  Art  Center,  UNC-CH 

Bureau  of  Business  Research  and  Service,  UNC-CH 

Fort  Bragg  Center,  NCSU-R 

Child  Development  Center,  UNC-CH 

Institute  for  Child  and  Family  Development,  UNC-G 

Communication  Center,  UNC-CH 

The  Computation  Center,  UNC-CH 

Triangle  Computation  Center,  Interinstitutional 

Chinqua-Penn  Plantation  at  Reidsville,  UNC-G 

Susan  Harwood  Gardens,  UNC-C 

Harbor  Island  Conference  Center,  NCSU-R 

Quail  Roost  Conference  Center  at  Rougemont,  UNC-CH 

Center  for  Continuing  Education  for  Women,  UNC-G 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama,  UNC-CH 

Dental  Clinics,  UNC-CH 

Institute  for  Environmental  Studies,  Interinstitutional 
Extension  Division(s),  UNC-CH,  UNC-C,  and  NCSU-R 
Forestry  Extension,  NCSU-R 
Witherspoon  Gallery,  UNC-G 
Institute  of  Government,  UNC-CH 
Continuing  Education  in  Health  Sciences,  UNC-CH 
Health  Planning  Information  Exchange,  UNC-CH 
Health  Services  Research  Center,  UNC-CH 
Highway  Research  Safety  Center,  Interinstitutional 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  UNC-CH 
Industrial  Extension  Service,  NCSU-R 
Institute  for  Latin  American  Studies,  UNC-CH 
The  Law  Center,  UNC-CH 

Institute  of  Marine  Sciences  at  Morehead.  City,  UNC-CH 
Marine  Sciences  Program,  Interinstitutional 
Minerals  Laboratory  at  Asheville,  NCSU-R 
Nuclear  Laboratory,  NCSU-R 
Nursery  School,  UNC-G 
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Public  Service  Enterprises  (continued) 

Institute  of  Nutrition,  Inte rinstitutional 

Center  for  Occupational  Education,  NCSU-R 

Pharmacology  Toxicology  Research  Center,  UNC-CH 

Morehead  Planetarium,  UNC-CH 

Carolina  Playmakers,  UNC-CH 

Population  Center,  UNC-CH 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  UNC-CH 
Psychiatric  Center,  UNC-CH 
Psychometric  Laboratory,  UNC-CH 
Pulp  and  Paper  Laboratory,  NCSU-R 

Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences,  UNC-CH 
Institute  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Sciences,  UNC-CH 
Educational  Television  Network,  Inte  rinstitutional 
Textiles  Extension,  NCSU-R 
Theatre,  UNC-G 

Urban  Studies  Program,  Inte  rinstitutional 
Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Studies,  UNC-CH 
Institute  for  Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Service,  UNC-C 
Urban  Affairs  and  Community  Service  Center,  NCSU-R 
Water  Resources  Research  Institute,  Interinstitutional 


In  addition  to  the  agencies  and  activities  identified  above,  it  should 
be  noted  that  there  is  continuous  informal  communication  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  University  staff  and  representatives  of  the  professions, 
government,  cultural  agencies,  business,  industry,  and  education.  In 
1968,  the  University  had  135  intercampus  and  interinstitutional  coopera¬ 
tive  arrangements  involving  teaching  programs,  research,  the  sharing 
of  resources,  and  assistance  to  other  institutions.  The  libraries  of  the 
six  campuses  are  in  constant  use  by  scholars  and  students  from  many 
institutions,  and  the  principal  research  library  of  the  State  is  at  Chapel 
Hill.  Finally,  the  physical  facilities  of  the  six  campuses  are  in  constant 
demand  by  recognized  and  responsible  professional,  cultural,  civic,  and 
governmental  groups. 
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Staff,  Physical  Facilities,  and  Other  Resources 

Making  over  five  hundred  major  programs  on  six  campuses  available 
to  43,700  full-time  equivalent  students  in  the  regular  academic  year,  the 
summer  terms,  and  extension  courses  last  year,  conducting  research  and 
training  programs  involving  an  expenditure  of  over  $50,  000,  000  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  public  service  activities  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  entire  common¬ 
wealth  required  a  staff,  physical  facilities,  and  other  resources  that  are 
among  the  State'e  most  priceless  assets.  Planning  for  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  these  resources  is  a  major  function  of  the  General 
Office  of  the  University.  Additional  support  from  many  sources  (State, 
Federal,  private,  and  charges  for  services)  will  be  required  to  enable 
the  University  to  both  increase  in  size  and  improve  in  quality  over  the 
next  six  years.  A  brief  examination  of  some  present  resources  will  indi¬ 
cate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  ahead  as  the  University  expands  to  a  full¬ 
time  equivalent  enrollment  in  the  regular  academic  year,  the  summer 
terms,  and  extension  courses  of  64,500  in  1976-77. 

Staff.  Table  XII  shows  the  total  employees  of  the  six  campuses  in 
the  fall  of  1969  classified  according  to  professional  and  nonprofessional 
staff  in  five  categories  of  activities.  The  professional  employees  were 
in  most  instances  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  public  service,  library 
service,  or  the  administration  of  these  functions.  The  nonprofessional 
employees  included  clerical  workers,  technicians,  maintenance  workers, 
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TOTAL  EMPLOYEES  AND  TOTAL  FULL-TIME  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS 
ON  THE  SIX  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

FALL  1969 


Full-time 

Equivalent  Total 
of  Full-time 


Total 

Employees 

Full-time 

Employees 

Part-time 

Employees 

Part-time 

Employees 

Equivalent 

Positions 

Profe  s  sional 

Instruction  and  Research 

4,  328 

2,  486 

1,  842 

838.  0 

3, 324. 0 

Organized  Research 

2,  106 

993 

1,  113 

542.  5 

1,  535.  5 

Library 

195 

104 

91 

45.  5 

149.  5 

Extension  and  Public 

Service 

874 

833 

41 

19.  2 

852.  2 

Other 

402 

399 

3 

1.  5 

400.  5 

Total 

7,  905 

4,815 

3,  090 

1, 446.  7 

6,  261.7 

Nonprofessional 

Instruction  and  Research 

875 

819 

56 

21.0 

840.  0 

Organized  Research 

1,  241 

1, 232 

9 

4.  0 

1,236.  0 

Library 

210 

202 

8 

4.  5 

206.  5 

Extension  and  Public 

Service 

379 

379 

- 

- 

379.  0 

Other 

3,  474 

3,  060 

414 

231.0 

3,  291. 0 

Total 

6,  179 

5,  692 

487 

260.  5 

5, 952. 5 

Grand  Total 

14, 084 

10, 507 

3,  577 

1,  707.  2 

12, 214. 2 
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those  responsible  for  auxiliary  services  and  many  others.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  had  a  total  of  14,  084  employees  of  whom  3,  577  were  part-time 
making  a  total  of  12,214  full-time  equivalent  positions.  Of  the  latter, 

5,610  (1,802  in  Health  Affair s )  were  employed  at  Chapel  Hill  and  5,028 
at  Raleigh.  Instruction  and  Research  is  the  critical  category  in  planning 
for  the  future.  There  were  3,  324  full-time  equivalent  positions  in  this 
category  of  which  1,  760  (465  in  Health  Affairs)  were  at  Chapel  Hill,  876 
at  Raleigh,  389  at  Greensboro,  159  at  Charlotte,  84  at  Wilmington,  and 
56  at  Asheville. 

Physical  facilities.  Table  XIII  gives  a  summary  of  the  net  assign¬ 
able  square  feet  of  space  on  each  campus  last  September  30.  The  total 
of  8,  756,  883  together  with  approximately  7,  500  acres  of  land  in  and  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  six  campuses  and  all  of  the  equipment,  including  libraries,  had 
a  book  value  as  shown  in  Table  XIV  of  $326,  581, 891  on  June  30,  1969. 

This  was  an  increase  of  $71,501,  200  over  June  30,  1967. 

The  housing  space  on  each  campus  during  the  fall  of  1969  is  shown  in 
Table  XV.  Dormitory  beds  were  available  for  10,  523  men  and  7,  404  women. 
Wilmington  had  no  dormitories  at  that  time;  however,  it  now  has  under  con¬ 
struction  capacity  for  400  beds.  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  had  436  and  300 
units  respectively  for  married  students. 

The  occupancy  of  University  housing  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion  and  speculation  during  the  last  year.  Table  XVI,  which  gives 
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Table  XIII 

SUMMARY  OF  NET  ASSIGNABLE  SQUARE  FEET  OF  PHYSICAL 
FACILITIES,  SIX  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1969 


Asheville 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Greensboro  Raleigh  Wilmington 

Total 

Classroom 

facilities 

21,  250 

236, 273 

60, 606 

80, 871 

170, 004 

24,  105 

593,  109 

Laboratory 
facilitie  s 

14, 253 

477, 581 

46,  534 

129, 264 

779, 815 

32, 233 

1, 479, 680 

Office 

facilities 

18, 879 

633,  1  16 

51, 223 

131, 828 

485, 886 

21,  542 

1, 342, 474 

Study 

facilitie s  * 

31,  765 

344, 707 

45,  747 

66,  220 

92, 378 

43, 515 

624, 332 

Special-use 
facilitie s  ** 

18, 205 

272, 086 

- 

130, 275 

167, 619 

30, 673 

618, 858 

General-use 

facilitie  s 

30,  213 

313, 381 

41,  319 

243, 307 

251, 072 

7,  328 

886,  620 

Supporting 

facilitie s  *** **** 

*  7, 687 

155, 161 

13, 357 

54, 162 

52, 555 

5,  229 

288, 151 

Medical-care 

facilitie  s 

- 

188, 798 

- 

- 

- 

- 

188, 798 

Residential 

facilities 

32, 773 

1,  202, 647 

107, 068 

460, 309 

927, 412 

- 

2, 730, 209 

Unassigned 

facilities 

4,  652 

4,  652 

Total  net 

square  feet 

175, 025 

3, 823, 750 

365, 854 

1, 296,  236 

2, 926, 741 

169, 277 

8,  756,  883 

Total  gross 
square  feet 

254, 702 

5, 704, 065 

572, 082 

1, 985, 677 

4, 505, 923 

253, 610 

13, 276, 059 

*  Composed  principally  of  libraries 

Includes  armory,  athletic -physical  education,  audiovisual,  radio,  television,  demon¬ 
stration,  and  other  special-use  facilities 

***  Includes  assembly,  exhibition,  food,  student  health,  lounge,  merchandising,  recreation, 
and  other  general  use  facilities 

****  Includes  computer  and  data  processing,  shop,  storage,  central  laundry,  and  other  sup¬ 
porting  facilities 
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Table  XIV 

BOOK  VALUE  OF  PLANT  FIXED  ASSETS  OF  THE 
SIX  CAMPUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
FISCAL  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1967  AND  JUNE  30,  1969 


June  30,  1967 

June  30,  1969 

A  she  ville 

4 ,  166,466 

5,  140, 897 

Chapel  Hill 

126, 958,255 

166,  185, 923 

Charlotte 

9,015,316 

14, 198, 541 

Greensboro 

35, 232, 941 

39, 359, 000 

Raleigh 

77,  143, 090 

95, 915, 440 

W  ilmington 

2, 564, 627 

5,782, 090 

Total 

$255, 080, 695 

$326, 581, 891 

4/  14/70 
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DORMITORY  BEDS  AND  MARRIED  STUDENT  HOUSING  UNITS 
AVAILABLE,  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
FALL  SEMESTER,  1969 


Dormitory  Beds  Married  Student 


Campus 

Men 

W  omen 

Total 

Units 

Total 

A  she  ville 

166 

166 

332 

- 

332 

Chapel  Hill 

4,  800 

2,  165 

6,  965 

436 

7,  401 

Charlotte 

500 

500 

1,  000 

- 

1,  000 

Greensboro 

214 

3,  773 

3,  987 

- 

3,  987 

Raleigh 

4,  843 

800 

5,  643 

300 

5,  943 

W  ilmington 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

10, 523 

7,  404 

17, 927 

736 

18, 663 

5/28/70 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  TYPE  OF  HOUSING, 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

FALL  SEMESTER,  1969 


Asheville 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte  Greensboro 

Raleigh  Wilmington 

T  otal 

Dormitories 

Men 

74 

4,  484 

306  147 

4,711 

9,  722 

W  omen 

88 

2,  048 

351  3,661 

794 

6,  942 

Total 

162 

6,  532 

657  3,808 

5,505 

16,  664 

Married  Student 
Housing 


Men 

- 

427 

- 

- 

300 

- 

727 

W  omen 

- 

86 

- 

- 

38 

- 

124 

Total 

- 

513 

- 

- 

338 

- 

851 

Other  College- 
owned  Housing 

Men 

- 

4 

- 

- 

14 

- 

18 

W  omen 

- 

1 

- 

14 

- 

- 

15 

- 

5 

- 

14 

14 

- 

33 

Fraternities  and 

Sororities 

Men 

- 

750 

- 

- 

507 

15 

1, 272 

W  omen 

- 

197 

- 

- 

- 

- 

197 

T  otal 

- 

947 

- 

- 

507 

15 

1, 469 

Privately  Owned 

Housing 

Men 

- 

5, 251 

- 

100 

4,  271 

265 

9,  887 

W  omen 

- 

2,  262 

- 

163 

1, 056 

119 

3,  600 

T  otal 

Commuting  from 

7,513 

263 

5,  327 

384 

13, 487 

Home 

Men 

362 

515 

1,466 

943 

753 

584 

4,  623 

W  omen 

345 

405 

962 

1,  395 

247 

442 

3,  796 

707 

920 

2,  428 

2,  338 

1, 000 

1,  026 

8,  419 

Total 

Men 

436 

11, 431 

1,  772 

1,  190 

10, 556 

8  64 

26,  249 

W  omen 

433 

4,  999 

1,313 

5,  233 

2,  135 

561 

14,  674 

Grand.  Total 

869 

16, 430* 

3,  085 

6,  423 

12, 691 

1,  425 

40, 923 

*  Does  not  include  non-credit  students  in  the  Division  of  Health  Affairs. 


5/29/70 
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the  distribution  of  students  by  type  of  housing  last  fall,  shows  the  situa¬ 
tion  for  the  University.  Bonds  for  self-liquidating  dormitories  are  issued 
on  the  expectation  of  ninety  percent  occupancy.  There  were  17,  927 
beds  (Table  XV)  on  the  five  campuses  that  had  dormitory  facilities  and 
16,  664  of  these  were  occupied  or  about  93  percent;  however,  this  does 
not  represent  an  average  for  the  year,  and  the  occupancy  on  some  cam¬ 
puses  was  low  due  to  special  circumstances.  At  Charlotte,  the  two  new 
dormitories  were  not  completed  when  school  opened.  Asheville  was  in 
the  process  of  both  merging  with  the  University  and  introducing  a  special 
pattern  of  dormitory  living.  Nevertheless,  there  was  evidence  of  a 
definite  trend  away  from  dormitory  residency  among  men  at  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh.  The  University  is  in  competition  with  private  housing  that 
has  been  constructed  to  meet  a  demand  for  air-conditioning  and  other 
refinements  that  were  not  permitted  in  dormitories  by  State  restrictions 
until  recently.  Regulations  requiring  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  transfer 
students  to  live  in  University  housing  become  effective  on  the  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh  campuses  this  fall.  Unless  these  regulations  are  success¬ 
fully  challenged  in  the  courts,  they  may  relieve  the  situation  temporarily; 
however,  it  may  eventually  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  bear  the  expense 
of  renovating  dormitories  to  make  them  attractive  and  comfortable  enough 
to  meet  competition  and  thereby  amortize  the  bond  indebtedness  now  out¬ 
standing  against  them.  Charlotte  and  Wilmington,  both  of  which  are  start¬ 
ing  with  competitive  facilities,  will  probably  need  additional  dormitories 
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as  they  grow  in  enrollment.  Asheville  may  also  have  a  case  for  more 
housing  in  a  few  years.  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh,  however,  will  probably 
have  to  do  something  about  renovating  their  present  facilities  before 
undertaking  much  new  construction. 

As  Table  XVI  shows,  married  student  housing  is  fully  occupied. 
There  is  a  demand  for  additional  units  but  the  current  interest  rate 
makes  borrowing  for  this  type  of  construction  prohibitive.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  dormitories  might  be  converted  to  apartments. 

Library  resources.  The  total  volumes  held  by  the  libraries  of  the 
six  campuses  on  July  1,  1968  and  July  1,  1969  are  shown  in  Table  XVII. 

In  1967,  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  estimated  that  they  would  add 
241,  000  volumes  in  1968-69.  Actually  the  increase  amounted  to  only 
164,473.  The  Board  also  recommended  that  the  six  campuses  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  acquire  383,  000  volumes  a  year  over  a  six-year  period  at  a  total 
cost  of  $22,980,000.  This  would  require  $3,830,000  annually.  Sixty 
percent  of  this  amount  will  actually  be  available  each  year  of  the  current 
biennium  for  the  six  campuses. 

Despite  the  fact  that  available  funds  will  fall  short  of  the 
most  desirable  standard,  the  libraries  are  making  substantial  gains.  Over 
the  present  biennium,  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  six  libraries  should 
move  close  to  the  3, 000,  000  level.  Chapel  Hill  should  hold  its  place 
among  the  twenty-five  leading  college  research  libraries  in  the  country. 
Raleigh  should  move  well  across  the  half  million  mark,  and  Greensboro 
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Table  XVII 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  VOLUMES  HELD  AT  THE  BEGINNING  AND  END 
OF  THE  YEAR  1968-69  BY  LIBRARIES  OF  THE  SIX  CAMPUSES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Campus 

1967-68 

1968-69 

Increase 

Asheville 

52,  171 

60, 558 

8,  387 

Chapel  Hill 

1, 541, 315 

1 , 6 1 6, 265 

74,  950 

Charlotte 

92, 525 

105, 953 

13, 428 

Greensboro 

375, 488 

400, 864 

25, 376 

Raleigh 

426, 304 

459, 079 

32, 775 

W  ilmington 

45, 061 

54, 618 

9,  557 

T  otal 

2, 532, 864 

2, 697, 337 

164, 473 

5/21/70 
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should  approach  it.  It  is  important  to  assemble  good  undergraduate 
libraries  of  at  least  100,  000  volumes  at  both  Asheville  and  Wilmington 
by  1975.  It  should  be  noted  that  Charlotte  will  be  limited  in  the  range 
of  graduate  degrees  that  it  can  offer  until  it  can  accumulate  the  requisite 
library  resources. 

All  of  the  libraries  of  the  University  except  the  one  on  the  Greensboro 
campus  are  either  adequately  housed  or  have  construction  in  progress  to 
meet  their  needs.  Additions  to  the  buildings  at  Raleigh  and  Charlotte 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  twelve  months.  The  Raleigh  addition 
will  make  possible  an  expansion  of  staff  which  is  needed  to  reduce  the 
present  high  ratio  of  students  to  professional  librarians.  Greensboro 
will  request  authorization  from  the  1971  General  Assembly  to  proceed 
with  plans  that  have  been  in  preparation  for  four  years. 

Current  Financial  Support.  To  support  the  resources  discussed 
in  this  section,  the  largest  current  operations  budget  in  the  history  of 
the  University  was  authorized  by  the  1969  General  Assembly.  General 
fund  appropriations  in  support  of  the  plans  were  similarly  at  a  record 
level,  although  the  authorized  budget  also  required  major  increases  in 
tuition  charges  as  a  means  of  financing.  In  addition  to  funding  the  con¬ 
tinued  activities  of  the  University,  provision  was  made  in  the  current 
operations  budget  for  salary  increases.  Related  legislative  acts  im¬ 
proved  benefits  and  allowances  to  employees  of  the  University.  Program 
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improvements  and  expansion  were  authorized  for  each  campus  and  a 
new  method  of  allocating  additional  funds  for  this  purpose  was  estab¬ 
lished  . 

The  table  below  compares  the  authorized  1969-71  current  appropri¬ 
ations  budget  with  that  of  the  previous  biennium.  This  is  for  all  campuses 
and  activities  of  the  University,  including  Asheville  and  Wilmington. 


In  Millions 


1967-69  1969-71 

Biennium  Biennium  Increase 


Total  Requirements  $239.  5 

Less  Institutional  Receipts  121.8 

General  Fund  Appropriations  117.7 


$326.3  $86.8 

142.2  20.4 

184.1  66.4 


Included  in  the  total  requirements  for  1969-71  and  in  the  general 


fund  appropriations  for  1969-71  is  provision  for  the  employer's  share 
of  social  security  and  retirement  costs  in  the  amount  of  $22.  4  million. 
Since  1967-69  costs  for  these  items  were  not  met  from  the  University 


budget,  but  from  appropriation  made  directly  to  the  Teachers'  and  State 

Employees'  Retirement  System,  the  net  increase  in  total  requirements 

is  $64.4  million  and  the  real  increase  in  general  fund  appropriations  is 

$44  million.  The  $64.4  million  increase  is  funded  as  follows: 

From  increased  general  fund  appropriations  $44.0  million 

From  increased  tuition  charges  4.  4  million 

From  increased  institutional  income  including 

tuition  receipts  at  1967-69  rates  15.8  million 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  net  increase,  $38.8  million,  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  maintaining  the  present  level  of  service  to  a  growing  student 
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population.  This  leaves  $25.6  million  for  salary  increases,  other  im¬ 
provement  and  expansion  of  existing  programs  and  for  the  establishment 
of  new  programs. 

In  addition  to  institutional  receipts  and  general  fund  appropriations, 
the  University  has  received  many  gifts  from  private  donors  and  train¬ 
ing  grants  and  research  contracts  from  various  federal  agencies  in 
recent  years.  Federal  funds  have  also  been  received  for  student  aid. 

The  amount  of  support  from  this  source  is  unpredictable  from  year  to 
year.  The  current  trend  is  toward  the  curtailment  of  federal  support. 

It  has  been  a  significant  factor  in  enriching  educational  quality  and  in¬ 
creasing  opportunities  for  college  and  university  study  for  large  numbers 
of  talented  youth.  The  importance  of  federal  support  to  the  University 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of  current  funds  expended  from  all  sources 
in  1968-69  by  Raleigh,  27.8  percent  came  from  federal  sources;  by 
Chapel  Hill,  24.  9  percent;  and  by  Greensboro,  10.  1  percent. 

Objectives  of  the  University,  1971-1977 

During  the  six-year  period,  1971-  1977,  the  University  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  two  important  operational  objectives.  The  first  is  that  of 
maintaining  the  quality  of  its  present  broad  range  of  educational  and  sup¬ 
porting  activities  while  its  yearly  average  full-time  equivalent  enrollment 
is  increasing  32.4  percent.  The  increase  will  vary  among  the  campuses 
from  10  percent  in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  at  Chapel  Hill  to 
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152  percent  at  Charlotte  between  1970-71  and  1976-77.  The  fiscal  impact 
of  expansion,  however,  will  be  great  on  all  the  campuses,  especially 
if  the  inflationary  trend  of  recent  years  should  continue. 

The  second  objective  is  that  of  improving  the  quality  of  its  edu¬ 
cational  activities  and  extending  their  range  to  include  new  programs 
that  may  be  required,  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  the  State  and  nation. 

Some  of  the  latter  will  be  the  result  of  technological  developments, 
others  of  economic  and  social  changes,  and  still  others  of  demands 
that  present  programs  and  services  be  made  available  on  the  newer 
campuses. 

Plans  to  Achieve  Objectives 

Maintaining  present  quality.  It  is  not  practical  to  discuss  this  ob¬ 
jective  in  terms  of  two-year  biennial  segments.  There  are  three  factors 
involved  here  that  will  be  relatively  constant. 

The  first  factor  relates  to  expanding  enrollment  and  the  nature  of 
the  programs  in  which  the  expansion  occurs.  Ratios  of  students  to 
faculty  vary  significantly  between  undergraduate  and  graduate  instruction 
or  between  certain  professional  schools.  The  important  point  is  that 
instructional  personnel  is  usually  required  in  approximately  the  same 
ratio  to  students  as  in  the  previous  biennium  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
instruction.  However,  more  than  instructional  personnel  is  required 
to  maintain  academic  quality  in  response  to  rising  enrollment.  Additional 
administrative  and  clerical  personnel,  counselors  and  other  student  ser¬ 
vices,  library  books  and  services,  supplies  and  materials,  auxiliary 
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services,  and  physical  facilities  are  all  required.  If  the  University 
enrollment  increases  about  one-third  between  the  fall  of  1970  and 
the  fall  of  1976,  as  the  trend  indicates,  it  follows  that  the  total  re¬ 
sources  of  the  University  will  have  to  be  expanded,  some  items  as 
much  as  one-third. 

The  second  factor  in  maintaining  the  present  quality  of  the 
University  relates  to  its  many  research  and  public  service  activi¬ 
ties  that  are  not  tied  to  enrollment  increases.  For  example,  research 
in  agriculture,  engineering,  forestry,  medicine,  marine  sciences, 
economics  and  business,  education,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
are  all  basic  to  the  welfare  and  vigor  of  the  State.  The  same  can  also 
be  said  for  such  public  service  activities  as  agricultural  extension, 
highway  safety,  hospital,  medical  and  dental  care,  urban  studies,  in¬ 
dustrial  extension,  water  resources  studies,  and  assistance  to  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  and  officials.  These  and  numerous  other  research 
and  public  service  activities  are  necessary  adjuncts  to  graduate  and  pro¬ 
fessional  education  as  well  as  creative  and  innovative  forces  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  physical,  human,  and  institutional  resources  of  the  State  and 
nation.  These  ongoing  activities  will  require  expanding  support  over 
the  next  six  years. 

A  third  and  unpredictable  factor  in  maintaining  the  quality  of  the 
University  is  that  of  compensating  for  the  inflationary  spiral  that  threatens 
to  erode  the  economic  basis  of  education  and  many  other  institutions  vital 
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to  contemporary  society.  The  dollar  value  of  educational  activities 
in  1970  cannot  be  compared  meaningfully  with  that  of  1965  or  I960  in 
terms  of  services  actually  delivered.  The  price  of  everything  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  cost  of  education  has  been  on  the  increase;  and  until  this 
trend  is  brought  to  a  halt,  educational  plans,  along  with  all  others, 
have  to  be  made  in  terms  of  a  projected  price  structure  two  or  more 
years  in  the  future  rather  than  in  terms  of  a  stable  present  structure. 

Plans  for  the  enrichment  of  present  and  the  initiation  of  new  edu¬ 
cational  activities.  Plans  for  enriching  and  expanding  University  pro¬ 
grams  over  the  next  six  years  are  so  numerous  that  a  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  report.  Consequently,  each  will 
simply  be  listed  and  identified  as  an  activity:  one,  that  will  be  of  sig¬ 
nificance  to  all  of  the  six  campuses  and  be  expanding  over  the  next  six 
years;  two,  that  is  planned  for  improvement  or  initiation  by  the  General 
Office  of  the  University  during  the  next  six  years;  and  three,  that  is 
planned  for  improvement  or  initiation  by  one  of  the  six  campuses  during 
the  next  six  years. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  plans  are  not  definite.  They 
are  subject  to  revisions,  additions,  and  deletions.  Some  of  them  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education.  All  of  them  are 
dependent  on  legislative  support. 

The  plans  will  not  deal  with  specific  capital  projects  except  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  connected  with  and  are  vital  to  the  enrichment  of  an 
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existing  program  or  the  initiation  of  a  new  program.  It  is  assumed 
that  each  campus  will  request  such  utilities,  improvements  to  grounds, 
renovations,  auxiliary  facilities,  and  general  classroom  and  office 
buildings  as  its  enrollment  and  functions  will  warrant.  Furthermore, 
the  capital  improvement  budget  of  the  University,  which  includes  facili¬ 
ties  that  will  be  needed  throughout  the  next  six  years,  will  be  presented 
to  the  Budget  Commission  eight  days  after  this  study  is  presented. 

Plans  relevant  to  all  campuses.  There  are  a  number  of  innovations, 
improvements,  and  expansions  in  University  agencies,  activities,  and 
policies  that  will  be  the  object  of  study,  planning  and  action  throughout 
the  next  six  years  on  each  of  the  six  campuses.  Among  these  are  the 
following: 

1.  A  continuous  study  and  evaluation  of  admission  requirements 
and  procedures  at  all  levels  with  the  objective  both  of  discovering  talent 
and  of  providing  opportunities  to  qualified  students  from  low  income 
groups  that  have  not  previously  sent  their  children  to  University  cam¬ 
puses.  This  will  involve  some  further  experimentation  with  groups 
from  deficient  cultural  environments  and  a  search  for  sources  of  scholar¬ 
ship  funds  to  support  them. 

2.  The  improvement  of  student  facilities  and  services  will  be  carried 
out  as  rapidly  as  arrangements  can  be  made  for  upgrading  food  service 
and  residence  halls.  Additional  provisions  for  counseling,  tutorial  assis- 
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tance,  and  individualization  of  instruction,  to  the  extent  that  resources 
may  permit,  will  also  be  initiated. 

3.  University  governance  will  undergo  careful  study  on  all  campuses 
with  the  objective  of  finding  more  effective  channels  of  communication, 
means  of  getting  the  input  of  all  elements  of  the  University  community  who 
participate  in  decision  making,  and  procedures  for  carrying  out  decisions. 

4.  Faculty  study,  with  student  input,  of  the  curriculum  at  all  levels 
of  instruction  to  make  it  reflect  the  rapid  expansion  of  knowledge,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  teaching  resources  and  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  students  will  be  continued. 

5.  The  reorganization  of  the  administrative  structure  of  two  campuses 
is  in  the  planning  stage,  and  changes  and  improvements  in  the  administra¬ 
tive  structure  of  all  campuses,  staged  throughout  the  next  six  years,  to 
take  care  of  expanded  enrollment,  new  programs,  and  present  overloads 
will  be  introduced. 

6.  Plans  of  all  campuses  call  for  efforts  to  improve  faculty  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  especially  efforts  to  secure  an  earlier  vesting  period 
under  the  State  system  and  the  option  of  choosing  the  TIAA-CREF  retire¬ 
ment  plan. 

7.  All  campuses  plan  greater  utilization  of  plant,  facilities,  and 
staff  during  the  summer  through  improved  programs  and  a  level  of  sup¬ 
port  commensurate  with  that  available  in  the  regular  academic  year. 
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8.  Faculty,  students,  and  administration  on  all  campuses  will  be 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  academic  calendar  with  the  objective 
of  developing  a  plan  best  suited  to  the  maximum  utilization  of  facilities 
on  a  year-round  basis. 

9.  Each  campus  plans  to  acquire  over  the  next  six  years  sufficient 
computer  and  data  processing  capacity  to  meet  on-campus  demands  for 
instruction,  research,  and  administration.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center  will  continue  to  be  expanded 
and  utilized  in  the  complex  operations  for  which  it  is  essential. 

10.  Plans  for  the  expansion  of  both  library  services  and  holdings 
will  be  a  central  interest  on  all  campuses  during  the  next  six  years. 
These  will  involve  the  introduction  of  data  processing  techniques  into 
the  operation  and  administration  of  libraries,  the  reduction  of  the  ratio 
of  students  to  professional  librarians  in  some  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
overcoming  of  deficiencies  in  the  libraries  pointed  out  in  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education  study,  Planning  for  Higher  Education,  issued  in  1968. 
The  latter  recommended  book  acquisitions  at  the  following  annual  rates 
through  1975  to  catch  up  with  the  institutional  needs: 


Campus 


Volumes 


A  sheville 


W  ilmington 


Greensboro 

Raleigh 


Chapel  Hill 
Charlotte 


12, 000 
120, 000 
64, 000 
64, 000 
109, 000 
14, 000 


Total 


383, 000 
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The  goal  of  each  campus  will  be  that  of  acquiring  the  recommended 
number  of  volumes  each  year. 

Plans  of  the  General  Office.  One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the 
General  Office  is  that  of  planning  for  the  future  of  the  University.  The 
concept  fundamental  to  this  function  is  the  unity  of  the  six  campuses  as 
component  parts  of  a  single  institution.  Each  of  these  units  has  been 
designated  by  name  and  by  law  as  having  the  status  of  a  university.  Even 
the  most  recently  added  campuses  must  anticipate  eventually  undertaking 
the  responsibilities  of  a  university.  The  central  administration  of  a 
multicampus  university  is  concerned  with  using  its  total  resources  to 
provide  opportunities  for  study  in  depth  in  a  wide  range  of  disciplines. 

Central  administration  does  not  imply  uniformity  of  academic  policies 
or  procedures  on  the  several  campuses.  Imaginative  and  innovative  pro¬ 
grams  are  encouraged,  and  efforts  are  made  to  create  a  distinctive  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  each  campus.  New  campuses  offer  rare  opportunitite s  for  the 
development  of  new  and  attractive  programs  without  the  restraints  imposed 
by  precedent  and  tradition.  Under  this  philosophy,  each  of  the  six  campuses 
has  developed  its  own  individuality  and  special  competencies.  Frequently, 
their  strengths  in  the  same  discipline  are  in  different  specialties.  The 
distinctive  contribution  of  a  multicampus  university  is  its  ability  to  mar¬ 
shal  unusual  talent  and  resources  from  several  campuses  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  of  teaching,  research,  and  public  service  programs.  The  utilization 
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of  these  strengths  so  that  they  are  complementary  rather  than  com¬ 
petitive  has  been  a  basic  objective  of  the  central  administration  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  instructional,  research,  and  service  activities  of  the  University 
over  the  last  three  biennia  and  will  continue  to  guide  it  through  the  next  three. 

In  addition  to  coordinating  the  planning  activities  of  the  six  campuses 
and  periodically  updating  long-range  plans  for  the  entire  University, 
the  General  Office  has  plans  for  each  of  the  following  activities  extending 
over  the  next  six  years: 

1.  An  institutionally-oriented  management  information  system  will 
be  designed,  utilizing  the  most  advanced  electronic  techniques,  for  the 
storage  and  retrieval  of  data  involving  the  budget  and  business  operations; 
personnel;  admissions;  student  records;  inventories  of  space;  equipment 
and  supplies;  and  other  information  useful  to  the  President  and  Chancellors 
and  their  respective  faculties  and  administrative  officers  in  decision  mak¬ 
ing  and  in  supplying  information  to  outside  agencies. 

2.  The  General  Office  will  continue  to  expand  and  strengthen  such 
interinstitutional  public  service  programs  as  those  involving  air  pollution, 
the  Triangle  Universities  Computation  Center,  environmental  studies, 
highway  safety  research,  marine  sciences,  nutrition,  urban  studies,  and 
water  resources  research.  Opportunities  for  additonal  interinstitutional 
programs  will  be  explored  and  where  there  are  complementary  strengths 
to  be  utilized  and  where  public  policy  so  warrants,  they  will  be  initiated. 
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3.  The  Educational  Television  Network  will  be  completed  and 
translators  will  be  installed  to  improve  the  quality  of  reception  in 
certain  dead  spots  and  fringe  areas.  Thus,  virtually  the  entire  State 
will  be  blanketed  by  the  Network.  In  addition,  there  are  plans  for  con¬ 
solidating  production  in  one  new  and  centrally  located  facility  and  ac¬ 
quiring  new  color  equipment  both  for  the  studio  and  for  an  up-to-date 
mobile  unit.  Finally,  there  will  be  greater  attention  to  programming 
as  the  problems  of  physical  expansion  become  less  urgent. 

4.  The  General  Office  will  continue  to  maintain  close  liaison  with 
the  Community  College  System  in  such  matters  as  articulation  of  cur¬ 
ricula,  transfer  of  students,  and  preparation  of  personnel  for  community 
college  teaching  and  administration. 

5.  One  of  the  serious  problems  in  North  Carolina  is  that  of  the 
shortage  and  uneven  distribution  of  medical  personnel.  With  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  alleviating  this  problem,  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
Medical  School  at  Chapel  Hill  and  other  North  Carolina  universities  with 
the  requisite  resources  in  the  sciences  is  under  consideration.  Students, 
under  the  plan,  might  complete  a  part  of  their  basic  education  for  medi¬ 
cine  in  one  of  the  institutions  and  continue  their  clinical  training  under 
the  Medical  School.  The  General  Office  has  been  closely  identified  with 
this  innovation  and,  at  the  appropriate  time,  will  undertake  the  negotia¬ 
tions  to  bring  the  selected  institutions  into  the  program. 
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6.  Under  General  Statute  116-2.  1,  which  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  additional  campuses  of  the  University,  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
when  it  finds  that  there  may  be  a  need  for  an  additional  campus  or  cam¬ 
puses,  "shall  direct  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  relevant  educational 
needs  of  the  State  ...  to  take  particular  account  of  .  .  .  needs  of  the 
area  or  areas  of  the  State  designated  by  the  Board  .  .  .  .  "  The  General 
Office  is  responsible  for  making  such  studies  and  for  planning  mergers 
with  other  institutions. 

Plans  of  individual  campuses.  In  this  section  those  items  discussed 
in  the  section  on  "Plans  relevant  to  all  campuses"  will  not  be  repeated. 
Furthermore,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  include  the  numerous  limited 
objectives  of  the  campuses  involving  landscaping,  renovations,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  an  occasional  employee,  and  others.  Attention  will  be  focused 
on  expansions  and  innovations  that  indicate  a  significant  acceleration  of 
a  present  educational  activity  or  the  assumption  of  a  new  activity.  Items 
will  be  listed  by  campus  and,  where  possible,  by  the  biennium  in  which 
they  will  be  initiated.  Those  listed  in  1971-73  are  for  the  six-year  period 
and  those  in  1973-75  for  the  remaining  four  years.  It  would  not  be  practical 
to  discuss  each  item  in  detail. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  A sheville 


The  fall  enrollment  at  Asheville  will  probably  increase  from  about  850 
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in  1970  to  1,450  in  1976,  or  approximately  70  percent.  The  increase 
will  be  principally  at  the  undergraduate  level;  however,  there  may  be 
a  few  at  the  master's  level  after  1975.  It  plans  the  following  expansions 
and  innovations: 

1971-73 

1.  A  dial  access  audio  system  to  establish  a  connection  between 
the  Learning  Resources  Center  and  the  library  which  would  begin  with 
32  programs. 

2.  Planning  and  assembling  resources  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in 
Teaching  degree  program. 

3.  The  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Urban  Affairs. 

4.  The  establishment  of  an  Institute  of  Ecological  Research. 

5.  Addition  of  physical  facilities  for  the  social  sciences. 

1973-75 

1.  Initiate  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Degree  Program  and 
begin  planning  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  two  or  three  areas. 

2.  Continue  and  expand  the  Institute  of  Urban  Affairs  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Ecological  Research. 

3.  A  building  to  house  a  Division  of  Fine  Arts. 

1975-77 

1.  Organize  a  Division  of  Fine  Arts  including  art,  dance,  drama, 
and  music  with  new  bachelor's  programs  in  dance  and  music  added  to 
existing  programs  in  art  and  drama. 
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2.  New  bachelor's  degree  in  geology. 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Nursing. 

4.  Expansion  of  physical  facilities  in  sciences. 

5.  Initiate  Master  of  Arts  degree  programs  in  fields  for  which 
demands  develop. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

The  Division  of  Academic  Affairs  at  Chapel  Hill  plans  to  increase 
its  fall  enrollment  from  14,  054  in  1970  to  15,  484  in  1975,  which  is  over 
11  percent,  and  remain  at  the  same  level  through  1976  with  most  of  the 
increase  in  the  undergraduate  and  Law  School  enrollment.  Graduate  en¬ 
rollment  will  continue  at  about  3,  600  through  the  six  years.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  improvement  of  present  programs,  and  expansion  of  public 
service,  extension,  and  summer  programs.  It  plans  the  following  enrich¬ 
ment  and  expansion  activities: 

1971-73 

1.  Campus  and  extension  programs  in  international  affairs. 

2.  Program  in  international  business  and  economics. 

3.  Expansion  of  the  program  of  the  Extension  Division,  including 
research  in  adult  education  and  residential  adult  education. 

4.  Enrichment  of  the  Undergraduate  Admissions  Office  program 
for  contact  with  prospective  students. 

5.  War  and  peace  curriculum  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


■ 
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6.  Enrichment  of  instruction  in  the  sciences. 

7.  Enrichment  of  instruction  in  the  Law  School. 

8.  New  theatre,  classroom  and  office  facility  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Dramatic  Art. 

9.  New  studio  and  classroom  facility  for  the  Department  of 

Art. 

10.  New  facility  for  marine  sciences. 

11.  New  Student  Health  Service  facility. 

1973-77 

1.  Further  enrichment  programs  for  selected  schools  and 
departments . 

2.  A  continuation  education  facility. 

3.  New  degree  programs  as  they  are  needed. 

The  Division  of  Health  Affairs  plans  to  expand  its  fall  enrollment 
from  approximately  2,  538  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  3,  614  in  1976,  or  about 
42  percent.  The  entering  medical  class  will  increase  from  75  to  100 
and  the  entering  dental  class  from  55  to  75  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Under¬ 
graduate  enrollment  in  nursing,  pharmacy,  and  other  fields  will  expand 
37  percent  and  graduate  enrollment  60  percent.  The  following 
expansions  and  innovations  are  projected: 


1971-73 
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1.  The  addition  of  an  administrative  office  for  the  allied  health 
professions  to  coordinate  existing  training  programs. 

2.  A  program  to  provide  more  auxiliary  manpower  for  health 
services  including  physicians '  assistants,  nurses,  physical  therapists, 
and  others. 

3.  The  development  of  an  institute  of  speech  and  hearing  sciences. 

4.  The  enrichment  of  the  Carolina  Population  Center. 

5.  The  development  of  a  center  for  alcohol  studies. 

6.  The  improvement  of  the  health  sciences  learning  resources 
c  ente  r . 

7.  The  extension  of  the  School  of  Nursing  consultation  and  plan¬ 
ning  service. 

8.  The  initiation  of  a  program  for  the  training  of  non-medical 
local  health  administrators. 

9.  The  initiation  of  a  special  program  of  instruction  for  insuf¬ 
ficiently  prepared  North  Carolina  medical  students. 

10.  The  development  and  support  of  a  number  of  programs  in  the 
Medical  School,  in  some  instances  with  complementary  services  in 
North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  including:  laboratory  medicine,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  opthalmology ,  drug  abuse,  chronic  hemodialysis  and  renal 
transplantation,  infant  survival,  rehabilitation,  and  comprehensive 
respiratory  care. 

11.  The  development  of  a  program  to  improve  community  medical 


care . 
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12.  Establishment  of  departments  of  dermatology,  neurology, 
and  anesthesiology  in  the  Medical  School. 

13.  Improved  cancer  treatment  in  North  Carolina  -  oncology. 

14.  Expansion  of  graduate  and  other  special  programs  in  the 
School  of  Pharmacy. 

15.  Improved  medicinal  distribution  and  administration  system 
in  the  Hospital. 

16.  Expansion  of  the  infection  control  program. 

17.  Aural  rehabilitation. 

18.  Public  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  Training  Center 
facility. 

19.  Population  Center  facility. 

20.  Teaching  and  research  facility. 

1973-77 

1.  Continuation  of  1971-73  plans. 

2.  Plans  to  increase  beginning  enrollment  in  the  School  of  Medicine 
first  to  120,  then  to  160,  and  eventually  to  200  in  the  next  decade  will  be 
implemented  as  rapidly  as  resources  for  additional  staff  and  facilities  be¬ 
come  available. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

It  is  projected  that  the  fall  enrollment  at  Charlotte  will  increase 
from  3,800  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  10,200  in  the  fall  of  1976,  or  approxi- 
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mately  168  percent.  The  projected  yearly  average  full-time  equivalent 
increase  of  152  percent  is  only  slightly  less  dramatic.  It  takes  into 
account  the  anticipation  of  a  large  number  of  part-time  students  from 
the  metropolitan  area  who  will  be  taking  master's  degrees  in  education, 
business,  and  other  subjects.  The  projections  are  based  on  a  study  of 
present  trends  and  will  have  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  The  following 
Charlotte  plans  are  contingent  on  the  above  projections  and  would  be 
altered  to  fit  any  significant  changes: 

1971-73 

1.  New  bachelor's  programs  will  be  offered  in  health  and  physi¬ 
cal  education,  fine  arts,  police  science,  and  general  science  for  teachers. 

2.  New  master's  programs  will  be  initiated  in  chemistry,  geog¬ 
raphy,  biology,  English,  history,  and  mathematics. 

3.  Enlarged  continuing  education  and  extension  services  will  be 
administered  by  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Services. 

4.  A  new  Diagnostic  Learning  Center  will  be  administered  jointly 
by  the  Division  of  Education  and  the  Counseling  Center. 

5.  New  facilities  for  earth-life  sciences;  office,  classroom,  and 
learning  resources;  and  chemistry  are  projected. 

6.  Completion  of  the  academic  organization  around  eight  colleges. 
1973-75 


1. 


Continuation  of  any  1971-73  plans  that  are  not  realized. 
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2.  Further  development  and  strengthening  of  the  eight  colleges. 

3.  Development  of  master's  programs  in  engineering,  biology, 
public  administration,  and  sociology. 

4.  A  facility  for  architecture. 

5.  Residence  facilities  as  needed. 

1975-77 

1.  Development  of  bachelor's  programs  in  speech,  computer 
science,  statistics,  and.  geology. 

2.  Development  of  master's  programs  in  nursing,  physical 
education,  physics,  economics,  and  political  science. 

3.  A  study  to  determine  the  need  for  a  master's  program  in 
social  work. 

4.  Preliminary  planning  for  the  Ph.  D.  degree  in  selected  fields. 

5.  Residence  and  other  new  facilities  as  needed. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Enrollment  at  Greensboro  is  projected  to  increase  from  6,  926  in 
the  fall  of  1970  to  9,  053  in  the  fall  of  1976,  or  about  45  percent.  It  is 
expected  that  the  proportion  of  graduate  students  will  increase  from  25 
to  32  percent  and.  the  proportion  of  men  from  21.9  to  34.9  percent.  The 
following  plans  reflect  these  significant  trends: 

1.  The  addition  of  a  new  master's  degree  program  in  sociology. 
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2.  The  addition  of  new  doctoral  programs  in  biology  and  history. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  two-year  optional  experimental  college 
with  a  core  program  of  studies  for  a  limited  number  of  men  and  women. 

4.  The  organization  of  a  department  of  religious  studies  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

5.  The  development  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  an 
interdisciplinary  program  in  Latin-American  Studies  with  emphasis 
on  ten  countries  within  Middle  America. 

6.  The  organization  in  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics 
of  a  Center  for  Economic  and  Human  Resource  Development  to  carry 
on  applied  research  and  to  develop  non-degree  instructional  programs. 

7.  An  expanded  and  improved  library  facility. 

1973-75 

1.  A  study  of  the  need  for  a  doctoral  degree  program  in  the  area 
of  speech  and  audiology. 

2.  The  development  and  initiation  of  additional  master's  programs 
as  the  need  develops  and  resources  become  available  in  anthropology, 

art  history  and  criticism,  curatorship,  information  science,  instructional 
media,  health  education,  philosophy,  political  science,  social  work,  and 
urban  and  regional  planning. 

3.  The  provision  of  a  physical  education  facility  for  men  and 
possibly  of  additional  residence  facilities. 
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1975-77 

1.  The  further  development  of  master's,  doctoral,  and  continu¬ 
ing  education  programs  as  may  be  warranted  by  demands  and  available 
resources . 

2.  The  provision  of  a  continuing  education  facility  and  a  class¬ 
room-office  facility. 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

The  University  at  Raleigh  expects  an  expansion  in  enrollment  from 
12,  692  in  the  fall  of  1970  to  15,  409  in  the  fall  of  1976,  or  an  increase  of 
over  21  percent.  Graduate  enrollment  is  projected  to  increase  27  percent 
and  extension  50  percent.  An  increase  of  34  percent  in  women  students 
is  also  anticipated.  These  factors  and  the  broad  responsibility  of  Raleigh 
for  education  in  the  technological  fields  are  reflected  in  the  following 
plans : 

1971-73 

1.  The  initiation  or  preliminary  planning  of  Ph.  D.  programs  in 
horticulture,  poultry  science,  adult  education,  occupational  education, 
and  geology. 

2.  The  initiation  or  preliminary  planning  of  master's  programs 
in  business,  natural  resource  recreation  management,  education,  com¬ 
puter  science,  and  meteorology. 
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3.  The  initiation  or  preliminary  planning  of  bachelor's  programs 
in  secondary  education  and  meteorology. 

4.  The  direction  by  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences 
of  a  study  to  determine  the  need  for  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine 
in  North  Carolina  and  the  cost  and  overall  feasibility  of  establishing 
such  a  school. 

5.  Expansion  of  Industrial  Extension  service  in  Textile  and  Engi¬ 
neering  Extension. 

6.  Improvements  and  expansions  in  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

7.  Improvement  and  expansions  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

8.  New  facilities  for  outlaying  forestry,  general  academic  pur¬ 
poses,  engineering,  extension  education,  and  housing;  expansions  for 
the  School  of  Design  and  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  and  ex¬ 
tensive  new  equipment  for  agriculture,  engineering,  and  physical  sciences 
and  mathematics. 

1973-75 

1.  Buildings  in  accordance  with  long-range  plans. 

2.  Initiation  of  new  bachelor's  degree  programs  in  nursing,  business, 
and  education. 

3.  Initiation  of  new  master's  degree  programs  in  urban  studies, 
agriculture,  biological  sciences,  engineering,  humanities,  physical  sciences, 
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and  social  sciences  as  they  are  needed  and  as  the  resources  become 
available . 

4.  Expansion  of  doctoral  degrees  in  education  as  they  are  needed 
and  resources  become  available. 

5.  Follow  up  on  developing  a  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  if 
the  results  of  the  feasibility  study  so  warrant. 

1975-77 

1.  Continue  building  program  in  accordance  with  enrollment  in¬ 
crease,  demand,  and  availability  of  resources. 

2.  Addition  of  new  degree  programs  as  needed  with  the  possibility 
of  new  doctoral  degrees  in  urban  studies,  agriculture,  humanities,  and 
social  sciences. 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

It  is  expected  that  enrollment  at  Wilmington  will  increase  from  1, 475 
in  the  fall  of  1970  to  2,  148  in  the  fall  of  1976,  or  about  41  percent  in  the  six- 
year  period.  Summer  enrollment  will  probably  increase  86  percent.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  the  emphasis  will  continue  on  the  improvement  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  undergraduate  education.  Plans  for  the  following  innovations  and 
expansions  have  been  influenced  by  these  projections: 

1971-73 

1.  The  development  and  expansion  of  a  program  for  identifying 
students  with  multiple  abilities  and  provisions  for  their  special  guidance. 
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2.  The  development  of  an  interdisciplinary  graduate  program 

in  environmental  sciences  with  emphasis  on  marine  studies  coordinated 
by  a  Director  of  Marine  Sciences. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Continuing  Education. 

4.  The  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic 
Research. 

5.  A  new  facility  for  marine  sciences  and  oceanology. 

6.  A  new  facility  for  language  departments. 

1973-75 

1.  Continue  the  enrichment  and  the  expansion  of  undergraduate 
education  to  include  new  programs  that  may  be  warranted  by  enrollment 
increase,  demand,  and  available  resources. 

2.  Continue  addition  of  new  physical  facilities  as  needed  includ¬ 
ing  residence  facilities. 

3.  Continue  the  development  of  marine  sciences  and  continuing 
education. 

4.  Begin  the  development  of  master's  programs  in  marine  sciences, 
teacher  education,  and  business. 

1975-77 

1.  Continue  the  enrichment  and  expansion  of  undergraduate  education, 
initiate  the  master's  programs,  and  develop  further  the  continuing  education 


program. 
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2.  Begin  assembling  the  resources  for  doctoral  study  in  the 
marine  sciences  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

3.  Provide  additional  residence  facilities  if  they  are  needed. 
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